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PREFACE 


Three addresses dealing in general with the establishment of a secure 
international life after the war are included in this issue of International 
Conciliation. The first was delivered at Chicago on April 16 by William 
W. Waymack, editor of The Register and Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and a Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The 
others are the notable speech broadcast from London on March 21 by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and the address made by Anthony 
Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the British Government, 
before a joint session of the General Assembly of Maryland on March 26. 


Nicuotas Murray But er 


New York, May 11, 1943. 
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ON WINNING THE PEACE! 
By Wittiam W. Waymack 


| start with two assumptions—the first is that we are going to win the 
war militarily. We did that last time. The second is that you will agree 
with me that the great unsettled issue is whether we and our allies shall 
have the will and the brains to win the peace this time, or whether we 
shall boot that away and make our military victory fruitless. We did 
that last time, too. 

I also hold that the only possible way of building a stable peace is the 
way of international collaboration permanently, that the present United 
Nations must necessarily provide the foundations, and that convincing 
indications of a clear decision by America to do its full part from now 
on in creating and maintaining an international peace order are abso- 
lutely essential. Without it there is no chance. 

It is the duty of the American people to decide, and in the immediate 
future, this central question: Do we or do we not want to repeat the 
blunders of last time? Do we or do we not want this time to win the 

ce as well as the war? Do we want to go the international way toward 
world peace-building or the isolationist way toward a third World War 
and still greater disaster? 

That’s the central issue. Everything else is subordinate. 

Nobody with horse sense will look for an easy road or a short. But it 
is going to be one approach or the other, one kind of postwar world or 
the other. And coming to no decision is the equivalent of coming to a 
decision. 

It is easy to focus on the difficulties of international peace-building. It 
is easy because it is lazy. It appeals to “‘it-can’t-be-doners,” of whom 
there are always plenty. It makes no call on hard thinking or on courage. 
It is defeatist. It says, “Let her drift.” 

But we must ask ourselves, “Drift where?”” The answer to that is 
easy, too—as easy as it is appalling. 

We can’t win the peace unless we do it internationally. If we don’t 
win the peace, a third world war is certain. War has become what we call 
“total,” which is merely to say that war-making has adapted itself to 


1 Address delivered at the Palmer House, Chicago, on April 16, 1943, at 
which time the formation of The Nonpartisan Council to Win the Peace, 
with temporary headquarters at 32 East sist Street, New York City, was 
announced. 
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the industrial age. If the present one lacks anything in totality, the ney 
one assuredly won’t. If we achieve merely another truce this time, they 
can be no real,demobilization, military or industrial or psychological 
Even assuming that, during a lull of some years, the peoples of the demog 
racies recaptured most of their basic freedoms, these would all go inty 
the ash can again when the next world war struck us, much more thor 
oughly than even now, and might not be ever regained. But even such; 
lull is not to be counted on; for if we win but a precarious truce and jf 
the nations must look forward to a breach of it, no country will dar 
long relax. No democracy can run the risk again of being caught unready, 
War is a totalitarian business. So is preparedness for war. War that js 
adjusted to the industrial age is incompatible with democracy. The free. 
doms that we are devoted to, including pointedly freedom of enterprise 
are not workable in the face of total war nor in any but a steadily shrink 
ing degree in the face of its probability. 

Before we “‘fall for” the lazy and defeatist way let us make sure tha 
we recognize fully the nature of twentieth century war. The worl 
‘total’ means much more than merely that the distinction beween com 
batants and noncombatants is wiped out when war is actually in progress, 
It also means that the actuality of war is not limited to the period betwee 
the firing of the first shot and the firing of the last—it includes every a 
pect of preparation for war. 

And “preparation” has practically no limits any more. To be sure, it 
is the training of men and the building of machines and the creation anf 
maintenance of factory facilities during truce for the production of enor 
mous quantities of war goods. To be sure, it is the acquisition of the 
raw materials essential for this. But it goes far beyond all these things, 
It involves everything in the economic field, internal and external. kt 
involves all financial policy, internal and external. It involves prope 
ganda and indoctrination, also both internally and externally. It involve 
every imaginable kind of softening-up, directed against the intended vie 
tim nations or even potential resisting nations. It involves truce-time it 
filtration and penetration of every possible sort. Preparation for war is 
political, economic, psychological and everything else, with quite # 
much emphasis upon weakening possible resisters as upon strengthening 
the war machine at home. 

Inevitably, the key policy of all the external preparation that is a paft 
of total war, though this preparation goes before the firing of the firs 
shot, is the formula, “Weaken by dividing!” Get this fact in mind 
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though all our habits of thinking make it difficult: the dates that mark off 
the duration of a war by bracketing the shooting and bombing period 
alone have become meaningless and, if taken seriously, delusive. When 
did the present World War start? Was it only when Hitler’s panzers 
actually moved into Poland? Obviously long before. 

The preparation, which is really part of the war, on the principle of 
“Weaken by dividing’’ externally, is not any longer just the conven- 
tional balance-of-power diplomacy, which operates among nations, on 










Il dare the governmental level, in the effort to find allies and to prevent power- 
‘ fal combinations of resisters. It also operates underneath government, 
that is 





directly on peoples. ““Weaken by dividing” plays upon classes, groups, 
races, religious faiths, economic interests down to the smallest, and upon 
skin color. It plays upon and indeed preys upon the very fundamentals 
of democracy, upon the freedom of debate and upon the wide range of 
intergroup contention that democracy not only permits but must permit 
if it is to retain its own validity. We have got to face such things in the 
making of our great decision. 

Finally, while we are facing the consequences of not winning the 
peace, which is frankly the “‘hell-fire” approach to the need of seeking 
salvation, we should be silly to overlook either of two other sets of facts. 
One has to do not with total war in general but with this particular total 
war—the things that will be part of the immediate picture unless we 
affirmatively prevent them. The other has to do with the little factor of 
time. 



















‘enor Let us take the time factor first. 

of the Along with the reality of international interdependence has come the 
"7 reality of acceleration. There isn’t the faintest possibility of getting back 
al. It 





to a comfortable or even a tolerable period of a century, or a couple of 
generations, or even a single generation, unless peace is won. “After me 
the deluge” is worse than cruel and cynical now—it is meaningless. 
Things simply don’t move, in the age of airplanes and radio, at the gla- 
cier pace of the past, not even at the gentle trot of our own grandfathers’ 
day. Things gallop. Consequences come quicker on the heels of causes. 
It is not an insignificant accident that the second World War started, the 
actual shooting part of it, a little less than twenty-one years after the 
shooting stopped in the last one. There was roughly a hundred years 
between Waterloo and the First Marne. There was one fifth that time 
between Armistice Day and the attack on Poland. There is a clue in that 
as to what to expect. 
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Come now to some of the particular problems that this war 
liquidate or that it may merely intensify, depending wholly on whethe 
it is made to*liquidate them or to intensify them. Obviously, unless the 
United Nations develop long-term purposes and effective ways of im 
plementing them, relations between Russia and her present Westen 
allies could become very bad indeed. The situation in Yugoslavia ig; 
miniature preview of what could happen. 

Consider the whole question of future relationships between the white 
and the colored races, the Whites and Yellows particularly. China is go. 
ing to be a nation, and a real power, and it isn’t going to take her four 
hundred years, either. Japan, even when crushed, will have been a fiery 
lesson to us, if we have any sense at all. The point is that East and Weg, 
which couldn’t meet, have met—and they are either going to find the 
real bases of mutually helpful and mutually respectful cooperation now, 
or else... . 

Nobody but the veriest dunce can fail to recognize that the Yellow 
peoples can and-will organize, educate, adopt modern technology, and in 
short, establish an equality in dynamics and fire-power as well as culture, 
It was only a brief day during which the Western world achieved ani 
held the power to treat the Eastern world—that the Whites achievel 
and held the power to treat the Yellows—as something inferior, to be 
dealt with on that basis. It has really been only a brief day, and, more 
importantly, it is done. To put it in the very simplest form, the peace 
that follows military victory has got to be a “right” peace from the 
standpoint of China, weak as China now is, or else. . . . 

We should be still greater idiots if we did not recognize that Britain 
and America could drift apart after military victory, despite the relative 
ease with which the common language and similarity of institutions and 
ideas have enabled us to pull together, unless we establish the bases of 
pulling together continuously after this spell of slaughter stops. And 
wouldn’t that offer a nice prospect for the babies that are growing up- 
not merely the “unimportant’”’ babies growing up in other countries but 
those in our own country, whom I hardly think anybody would considet 
unimportant? 

There is no need to pick particular things, but there certainly is need 
to recognize that no possible calamity can be excluded if, though winning 
the war, we fail to win the peace. 

Nor is this merely an alarmist exploring of dim possibilities. It is, o 
the contrary, just a weak and inadequate glimpsing of the sort of world 
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we are bound to have unless we make a go of peace-building on the only 


ir may 
/hethe| possible basis—on the international planetary basis, beginning with the 
es the} United Nations. 





It should profit us a little in trying to face up now and hereafter to the 
central problem of our times, to reflect a little on what happened in 
America during the interim period between the two great wars—a period 
marked by the most amazingly twisted concepts and consequently, as I 
see it, the most irrational decisions. 

The clear lesson of the first World War was certainly interdependence. 










is 

9 pi Yet this lesson, with all its implications, was perverted by slogans, tricky 
1 fiery maneuverings, cheap political hates, cynical appeals to prejudices of every 
Wes} kind, and, above all, by sheer stupidity, into the exact and tragic opposite. 





Let us note, just to remind ourselves, some of the weird phenomena of 
that between-the-wars period which for all-around topsy-turviness sur- 
passes, in real life, the Alice in Wonderland of imagination. For one 








fellow} thing, consider the ridiculous way, yet the effective way, in which words 
ind in| +were used. Remember such words as “realism,” “visionary,” “dreamer,” 
lture,| and “disillusion.” 

jd anjf Those who preached and advocated isolation, who propagandized the 





jeved} doctrine that America could achieve her own security by pretending 
to be (only pretending) to secede from the planet, claimed stridently that they 
more} were the “realists.” They called all those who really recognized the 





“facts of life’’ in the modern world “visionaries” and “‘dreamers.”’ To a 
sufficient degree for their purposes they “got away with it.” Today 
every man with a lick of sense must recognize that the terms “realist” 
and “dreamer” were applied precisely in reverse. Never was there more 
unrealistic dreaming than on the part of the security-through-isolation 
crowd. All the realism of evoluntionary development on this planet is on 
the other side. 

Again, the American public was told that it had been “disillusioned” 
—it was told that again and again. By and by the notion was widely 
accepted, that we had been “‘disillusioned.’’ But what did the word mean? 
What had we been “disillusioned” about? It was made to seem that we 
had discovered the folly of trying to establish foundations of world order. 
The word “disillusion” was made to seem identical in meaning with the 
reaction “Never again!”’ But in what way did this contribute to the reali- 
zation of the wish not to have it happen again—not to get engaged in 
another world war in order to solve the same basic problems? Obviously 
it helped bring about the defeat of the wish. It guaranteed, in so far as 
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America could do the guaranteeing, that there should be a second Worl 
War in which we would be involved. The word “disillusion” was another 
of the numerous ones which in that fantastic period were given effectiye 
meanings precisely the opposite of what they seemed to mean. Our 4. 
called “disillusionment” was in reality our descent into the greatest illy. 
sion of our history. 

Consider other grim grotesqueries—some on our partisan politica 
front. We had an election in 1920. That was after the main bout of the 
Senate fight over isolationism versus participationism, though the Senate 
fight itself was never avowedly that. The fact that it was never avowedly 
that was, incidentally, in perfect keeping with everything else. The 1920 
election was supposed to “go to the people” with the issue. What we 
actually had was a contest between two nominees and two parties both 
pledged to participationism—one to the League of Nations, the other to 
an Association of Nations. In so far as there was any issue or any plebis. 
cite on it, it was simply as to which party should do the leading of 
America on a course of participationism. The voters voted. And no sooner 
had they done so than the plebiscite was interpreted as a mandate for 
isolationism, the thing which both leaders had disavowed. It was not 
long until this reverse interpretation of the mandate, which at best wa 
a pure guess, became a legend more determining than fact. 

Fully as ironic as the “line” of isolationism which during the crazy 
interregnum became the dominant Republican line is the way this was 
brought about. For the Republican party was by all the logic of its makeup 
and tradition the party of expansion, not of contraction. It was the party 


of expansion in the business way, by no means stopping at frontiers. | 


Nothing in its record or tradition qualified it for a “Little America’ 
réle. It had been the party not only of economic but also (let’s be blunt 
about it) of territorial expansion. Who took us across the Pacific? Who 
wedged us into the politics of East Asia, with the “Open Door” doc 
trine? Who, which party, implemented this doubtless inevitable expan- 
sionism, which necessarily involved participationism, with vigorous, it- 
terventionist diplomacy and with a big fleet? In what political quarter 
was world-wide export of capital encouraged? Where was there con- 
sistent advocacy of a restored merchant marine? 

And so on, indefinitely. 

Yet the Republican party, which certainly had been realist in its recog: 
nition and in its augmentation of the forces that were making the world 
a community and which certainly had not been shy about increasing this 
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country’s world responsibilities, was suddenly transmogrified. And how 
come, this transmogrification? 

Well, this party which from its beginnings had just practiced “Big 
Americanism” in the world, without bothering to articulate a theory 
about it, and, indeed, with a certain pronounced hostility toward articu- 
lated theories, fell victim to a theory. It was appropriate to the topsy- 
turvy era that this theory should be the kind it was—a “Little America” 
theory riding a “Big America” party, a dogma of isolationism on the 
banner of an expansionist force. And to make the farce complete, the 
thing was done, really, at the instance of a little group of Senators all of 
whom except Lodge had long been regarded as maverick Republicans, 
dubiously if at all entitled to the name, who were no more listened to 
when it came to determining party policies on domestic affairs than the 
man in the moon. And for all the rest of the between-wars period this 
illogical aberration, fixed on the party by a little band of irregulars 
against the wishes of all the party’s elder statesmen (and, if we can judge 
by what they tried to do, of every Republican President and Secretary 
of State even during the period), was controlling. 

If there is any merit or magic in “getting back to normalcy” I suggest 
that every leader or rank-and-file member within the Republican party 
who now wants to get the party back on the track with respect to basic 
international attitude, has that merit and that magic with him. 

No doubt there are available explanations as to why all this happened, 
explanations flowing out of our national experience and lack of experi- 
ence. The point is that we tragically misinterpreted lessons, got basic 
things upside down, and got completely “off the beam.” Getting back 
on it and staying there is what we have to do, or else... . 

If it be agreed at least in this group that we don’t want to repeat the 
failure that followed the last war, and that a clear and unmistakable de- 
cision by America that repudiates dreamy isolationism is vital now, 
what are the practical facts? 

Here are some of them as I see them. 

1. A majority of the American people wants to win the peace as well 
as the war, recognizes that last time we won the war but lost the peace, 
is disillusioned about ostrich-isolationism, and is mentally prepared to 
support, in general, constructive American participation in a system of 
collective security. By and large, the numerous “polls” support personal 
impressions about this. The majority attitude is good but vague. It is 
potentially mobilizable; it is potentially dissipatable. 
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2. The fight to determine America’s basic attitude toward postwar 
problems is already on, and it is marked by fragmentation of the forces 
on both sides—on the isolationist side and on the internationalist side, 
But, because the isolationists are merely against doing necessary things, 
because theirs is a purely negative approach, they are not handicapped 
even by their own fragmentation. And they are enormously advantaged 
by the same condition on our side. A situation which gives promise not 
of a clearcut, well-understood campaign to determine which way funda- 
mentally America shall go, but which rather gives assurance of a thousand 
little battles whose significance is missed by the public, is simply “made 
to order” for the negativists, the isolationists. As long as there is no 
effective, dynamic unity on our side, we are in danger of losing the main 
battle without ever even fighting it. 

3. Certain domestic political facts are obstacles. Narrow partisanship 
is strong. The old struggle between Congress and the Executive for 
leadership sharpens the friction today. With the general election coming 
on, it may get worse instead of better. The national administration can- 
not, in the circumstances, alone provide the necessary leadership for con- 
structive world policy, even if it has adequate wisdom as well as ade- 
quate will. The professional politicians of the party of opposition do not, 
as a group, know their own mind about the real international issue and, 
in any case, at the very best can hardly decide their factional battles soon 
enough to give the national lead. 

4. Senate ratification is a veto power possessed in effect by one third 
or less of the members of the United States Senate. The full one third 
could represent, of course, only a ludicrously small proportion of out 
total population—maybe a sixth, not a third. And as a practical fact it 
is usually possible for considerably fewer than one third of our Senators 
to exercise veto power. Not our Constitution but established practices 
under the Constitution, such as the committee system in Congress cou- 
pled with the seniority tradition, provide a powerful weapon to the 
hands of those whose aim is negative, whose purpose is to beat some- 
thing. Incidentally, our allies are well aware of this now, which has its 
obvious bearing upon their confidence in America’s dependability with 
respect to any commitment. 

5. Because unfortunately we have not yet managed to get any adequate 
basis of international policy lifted above the arena of domestic party 
politics—only the Monroe Doctrine and in a sense the Open Door policy 
have ever got so lifted—we are up against the necessity of doing that 


job now. 
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6. If majority public opinion, which favors undertaking to win the 
peace by adequate international cooperation, is to be crystallized and 
pointed up and made effective it is not likely to be done solely through 
the partisan political struggle. The focusing and catalyzing must come in 

from other than partisan quarters. That is where we come in, you 
and I, all the John Q. Citizens. 


These things, I think, are realities. They involve parties and politics, 
though in no disrespectful way. I am not against the politician. There is 
much meat in Lloyd George’s old wise crack. But we the people have or 
ought to have a réle in a functioning democracy, too. If the politicians 
fail to represent our deepest wish, that is one thing. If we fail to make 
our deepest wish articulate and adequate, that is another. 

So I submit that those of us who earnestly think alike about the cen- 
tral issue should pool our forces more effectively and say together: 

We declare, on a strictly nonpartisan basis, against losing the peace 
this time after winning the war. 

We declare our support of unremitting peace-building through inter- 
national cooperation. 

We declare for putting sound economic foundations, as well as politi- 
cal, under the peace this time. 

We oppose any intensification of economic isolationism, which would 
make a tragic mockery of any purely political cooperation. 

We call for nonpartisan support of the essentials of full American co- 
operation for world-wide peace. 

We oppose any frontal attack upon such a broad, constructive policy 
by our surviving forces of visionary isolationism, and we oppose equally 
the more probable and more insidious flank attacks or attritional cam- 
paigns which aim to whittle down and eventually defeat our sound na- 
tional purpose. 

We insist that the cause of winning the peace must not be frustrated in 
America without giving the American people a chance to know what is 
happening, what is being done to their hopes. 

We demand that each skirmish, each little battle, over specific issues of 
international policy that is fought politically in this country during this 
critical and determining period be related, under clear illumination, to 
the central cause that it will affect. 

We hold up the central issue: Win the Peace as well as the war. Win 
the Peace through winning the war. Stop World War III. 
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SPEECH BY PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Broadcast from London, March 21, 1943 
Let me first of all thank the very great numbers of people who have made 


kind inquiries about me during my recent illness. Although for a week | . 


had a fairly stiff dose of fever which, but for modern science, might have 
had awkward consequences, I wish to make it clear that I never for a 
moment had to relinquish the responsible direction of affairs. I followed 
attentively all the time what was happening in Parliament and the lively 
discussions on our home affairs when peace comes. 

It was very clear to me that a good many people were so much im- 
pressed by the favorable turn in our fortunes which has marked the last 
six months that they have jumped to the conclusion that the war will 
soon be over and that we shall soon all be able to get back to the politics 
and party fights of peacetime. 

I am not able to share these sanguine hopes, and my earnest advice to 
you is to concentrate even more zealously upon the war effort and, if 
possible, not to take your eye off the ball even for a moment. If tonight, 
contrary to this advice, I turn aside from the course of the war and deal 
with some postwar and domestic issues it is only because I hope that by 
so doing I may be able to simplify and mollify political divergencies and 
enable all our political forces to march forward to the main objectives in 
unity and, so far as possible, in step. 

First of all, we must beware of attempts to overpersuade or even to 
coerce His Majesty’s Government to bind themselves or their unknown 
successors in conditions which no one can foresee and which may be 
years ahead, to impose great new expenditures on the State without any 
relation to the circumstances which might prevail at that time and to 
make them pledge themselves to particular schemes without relation to 
other extremely important aspects of our postwar needs. 

The business of proposing expenditure rests ultimately with the respon- 
sible government of the day and it is their duty and their duty alone to 
propose to Parliament any new charges upon the public and also to pro- 
pose in the annual budgets the means of raising the necessary funds. 

The world is coming increasingly to admire our British Parliamentary 
system and ideas. It is contrary to those ideas that Ministers or members 
should become pledge-bound delegates. They are a band of men who un- 
dertake certain honorable duties and they would be dishonored if they 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 22, 1943. 
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allowed their right and duty to serve the public as well as possible on any 
given occasion to be prejudiced by the enforced premature contraction of 
obligations. 

Nothing would be easier for me than to make any number of promises 
to get the immediate response of cheap cheers and glowing leading arti- 
cles. I am not in any need to go about making promises in order to win 
political support or to be allowed to continue in office. It was on a grim 
and bleak basis that I undertook my present task and on that basis I 
have been given loyalty and support such as no Prime Minister has ever 
received. 

I cannot express my feeling of gratitude to the nation for their kind- 
ness to me and for the trust and confidence they have placed in me during 
the long, dark, and disappointing periods. 

I am absolutely determined not to falsify or mock that confidence by 
making promises without regard to whether they can be performed or 
not. At my time of life I have no personal ambitions, no future to provide 
for. And I feel I can truthfully say that I only wish to do my duty by the 
whole mass of the nation and of the British Empire as long as I am thought 
to be of any use for that. 

Therefore I tell you round your firesides tonight that I am resolved 
not to give or make all kinds of promises and tell all kinds of fairy tales 
to you who have trusted me and gone with me so far and marched through 
the valley of the shadow till we have reached the upland regions on which 
we now stand with firmly planted feet. 

However, it is our duty to peer through the mists of the future to the 
end of the war and to try our utmost to be prepared by ceaseless effort 
and forethought for the kind of situations which are likely to occur. 
Speaking under every reserve and not attempting to prophesy, I can 
imagine that some time next year—but it may well be the year after— 
we might beat Hitler. By which I mean beat him and his powers of evil 
into death, dust, and ashes. 

Then we shall immediately proceed to transport all the necessary ad- 
ditional forces and apparatus to the other side of the world to punish the 
greedy, cruel empire of Japan, to rescue China from her long torment, to 
free our own territory and that of our Dutch allies and to drive the Jap- 
anese menace forever from Australian, New Zealand, and Indian shores. 
That will be our first and supreme task and nothing must lure us from it. 

Nevertheless, in my opinion, the moment when Hitler is beaten and 
Germany and Italy are prostrate will mark the grand climax of war and 
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that will be the time to make a new declaration upon the task before us, 
We and our allies will have accomplished one great task. And Nazi tyr- 
anny agd Prussian militarism, which threatened to engulf the whole 
world and against which we stood alone for a fateful year—these curses 
will have been swept from the face of the earth. 

If I should be spared to see that day and should be needed at the helm 


at that time I shall then, with the assent of the Cabinet, propose a new | 


task to the British nation. The war against Japan will demand a very 
different arrangement of our forces from what it is at present. There will 
certainly be large numbers of British and also no doubt United States 
soldiers whom it will not be physically possible to employ across the 
vast distances and poor communications of the Japanese war. 

There will certainly be large numbers of men not only abroad but at 
home who will have to be brought back to their families and to their jobs 
or to other equally good jobs. For all these, after full provision has been 
made for the garrisoning of guilty countries, return to something like 
home and freedom will be their hearts’ desire. However vigorously the 
war against Japan is prosecuted, there will certainly be a partial demo- 
bilization following on the defeat of Hitler and this will raise most dif- 
ficult and intricate problems, and we are taking care in our arrangements 
to avoid the mistakes which were so freely committed last time. 

Of course these ideas may be completely falsified by events. It may 
be that Japan will collapse before Hitler, in which case quite another 
layout will be necessary. As, however, many people wish ardently to 
discuss the future, I adopt for this purpose tonight what seems to me the 
most likely situation. 

On this assumption, it would be our hope that the United Nations, 
headed by the three great victorious powers, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the United States, and Soviet Russia, should immediately 
begin to confer upon the future world organization, which is to be our 
safeguard against further wars, by effectually disarming and keeping dis- 
armed the guilty States by bringing to justice the grand criminals and 
their accomplices, and by securing the return to devastated and subju- 
gated countries of the mechanical resources and artistic treasures of which 
they have been pillaged. 

We shall also have a heavy task in trying to avert widespread famine 
in at least some of the ruined regions. We must hope and pray that the 
unity of the three leading victorious powers will be worthy of their su- 
preme responsibility and that they will think not only of their own wel- 
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fare but of the welfare and future of all. One can imagine that under a 
world institution embodying or representing the United Nations, and 
some day all nations, there should come into being a Council of Europe 
and a Council of Asia. 

As according to the forecast I am outlining the war against Japan will 
still be raging, it is upon the creation of the Council of Europe and the 
settlement of Europe that the first practical task will be centered. Now 
this is a stupendous business. In Europe lie most of the causes which 
have led to these two world wars. In Europe dwell the historic parent 
races from whom our Western civilization has been so largely derived. 
I believe myself to be what is called a good European and I should 
deem it a noble task to take part in reviving the fertile genius and in re- 
storing the true greatness of Europe. 

I hope we shall not lightly cast aside all the immense work which was 
accomplished by the creation of the League of Nations. Certainly we 
must take as our foundation of the lofty conception of freedom, law, and 
morality which was the spirit of the League. We musttry—I am speak- 
ing, of course, only for ourselves—we must try to make the Council of 
Europe, or whatever it may be called, into a really effective league with 
all the strongest forces concerned woven into its texture with a high 
court to adjust disputes and with forces, armed forces, national or inter- 
national or both, held ready to enforce these decisions and prevent re- 
newed aggression and the preparation of future wars. 

Anyone can see that this Council, when created, must eventually em- 
brace the whole of Europe and that all the main branches of the European 
family must some day be partners in it. What is to happen to the large 
number of small nations whose rights and interests must be safeguarded? 
Here let me ask what would be thought of an army that consisted only 
of battalions and brigades and which never formed any of the larger and 
and high organizations like army corps. It would soon get mopped up. 
It would therefore seem to me, at any rate, worthy of patient study that 
side by side with the great powers there should be a number of groupings 
of States or confederations which would express themselves through 
their own chosen representatives, the whole making a council of great 


| States and groups of States. 


It is my earnest hope, though I can hardly expect to see it fulfilled in 
my lifetime, that we shall achieve the largest common measure of the 
integrated life of Europe that is possible without destroying the individual 
characteristics and traditions of its many ancient and historic races. All 
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this will, I believe, be found to harmonize with the high permanent ip. 
terests of Britain, the United States, and Russia. It certainly cannot be 
accomplished without their cordial and concerted agreement and direct 
participation. Thus and thus only will the glory of Europe rise again, 

I only mention these matters to you to show you the magnitude of the 
task that will lie before us in Europe alone. Nothing could be more foolish 


at this stage than to plunge into details and try to prescribe the exact | 


groupings of States or lay down precise machinery for their cooperation 
or still more to argue about frontiers, now while the war even in the 
West has not yet reached its full height, while the struggle with U-boat 
is raging and when the war in the Far East is only in its first phase. 

This does not mean that many tentative discussions are not taking 
place between the great nations concerned or that the whole vast problem 
of European destiny—for that is what I am speaking of now—is not the 
subject of ceaseless heart searchings. 

We must remember, however, that we in Britain and the British Com. 
monwealth of Nations, although almost a world in ourselves, would have 
to reach agreements with great and friendly equals and also to respect 
and have a care to the rights of weaker and smaller States, and that it 
will not be given to any one nation to achieve the full satisfaction of its 
individual wishes. 

I have said enough, however, I am sure, to show you at least in outline 
the mystery, the peril and, I will add, the splendor of this vast sphere of 
practical action into which we shall have to leap once the hideous spell 
of Nazi tyranny has been broken. 

Coming nearer home, we shall have to consider at the same time how 
the inhabitants of this island are going to get their living at this stage in 
the world story and how they are going to maintain and progressively 
improve their previous standards of life and labor. 

I am very much attracted to the idea that we should make and proclaim 
what might be called the four-year plan. Four years seems to me to be 
the right length for the period of transition and reconstruction which 
will follow the downfall of Hitler. 

We have five-year Parliaments, and a four-year plan would give time 
for the preparation of a second plan. This four-year plan would cover 
five or six large measures of a practical character which must all have 
been the subject of prolonged, careful, energetic preparations beforehand 
and which fit together into a general scheme. 

When this plan has been shaped it will have to be presented to the 
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country, either by a national government, formally representative as 
this one is of the three parties in the State, or by a national government 
comprising the best men in all parties who are willing to serve. I cannot 
tell how these matters will settle themselves. But by 1944 our present 
Parliament will have lived nine years, and by 1945 ten years, and as soon 
as the defeat of Germany has removed the danger now at our throats and 
a register can be compiled and other necessary arrangements made, a 
new House of Commons must be freely chosen by the whole electorate, 
including, of course, the armed forces, wherever they may be. 

Thus, whoever is burdened with the responsibility of conducting af- 
fairs will have a clear policy and will be able to speak and act at least in 
the name of an effective and resolute majority. 

From what I have already said you will realize how very difficult and 
anxious this period will be and how much depends not only on our own 
action but on the action of other very powerful countries. This applies 
not only to the carrying to the conclusion of the war against Japan but 
also to the disarming of the guilty and to the settlement of Europe. Not 
only to the arrangements for the prevention of further wars but also to 
the whole economic process and relationship of nations in order that the 
ruin of our wealth may be rapidly repaired, in order that employment 
and production shall be at a high level, and that goods and services shall 
be interchanged between man and man and between one nation and an- 
other under the best conditions and on the largest scale. 

The difficulties which will confront us will take all our highest qual- 
ities to overcome. Let me, however, say straightaway that my faith in 
the vigor, ingenuity, and resilience of the British race is invincible. 

Difficulties mastered are opportunities won. The day of Hitler’s down- 
fall will be a bright one for our country and for all mankind. Bells will 
clash the peal of victory and hope and we will march forward together, 
encouraged and invigorated and still, I trust, generally united upon our 
further journey. 

I personally am very keen that the scheme for amalgamation and ex- 
tension of our incomparable insurance system should have a leading place 
in our four-year plan. 

I have been prominently connected with all these schemes of national 
compulsory organized thrift from the time when I brought my friend Sir 
William Beveridge into the public service thirty-five years ago when I 
was creating the labor exchanges on which he was a great authority, 
and when with Sir Hubert Llewellyn-Smith I framed the first unemploy- 
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ment insurance scheme. The prime parent of all national insurance 
schemes is, of course, Mr. Lloyd George. I was his lieutenant in thos 
distant days and afterward it fell to me as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
eighteen years ago to lower the pension age to sixty-five and bring in 
the widows and orphans. 

The time is now ripe for another great advance, and anyone can see 
what large savings there will be in administration once the whole process 
of insurance becomes unified, compulsory, and national. Here is a real 
opportunity for what I once called “bringing the magic of averages to the 
rescue of the millions,” therefore, you must rank me and my colleagues 
as strong partisans of national compulsory insurance for all classes, for 
all purposes, from the cradle to the grave. 

Every preparation, including, if necessary, preliminary legislative 
preparation, will be made with the utmost energy, and the necessary 
negotiations to deal with existing worthy interests are being actively 
pursued so that when the moment comes everything will be ready. 

Here let me remark that the best way to insure against unemployment 
is to have no unemployment. 

There is another point: unemployables, rich or poor, will have to be 
toned up. We cannot afford to have idle people. Idlers at the top make 
idlers at the bottom. No one must stand aside in his working prime 
pursue a life of selfish pleasure. 

There are wasters in all classes. Happily they are only a small minor. 
ity in every class, but anyhow we cannot have a band of drones in out 
midst, whether they come from the ancient aristocracy or the modem 
plutocracy, or the ordinary type of pub crawler. 

There are other large matters which also have to be dealt with in our 
four-year plan and upon which thought, study, and discussion are advane- 
ing rapidly. 

Let me take first of all the question of British agriculture. 

We have, of course, to purchase a large proportion of our food and 
vital raw materials overseas. Our foreign investments have been 
pended in the common cause. The British nation that has now once agaif 
saved the freedom of the world has grown great on cheap and abundant 
food. Had it not been for the free-trade policy of Victorian days, out 
population would never have risen to the level of a great power and we 
might have gone down the drain with many other minor States, to the 
disaster of the whole world. 
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Abundant food has brought our forty-seven million Britons into the 
world. Here they are and they must find their living. 

It is absolutely certain that we shall have to grow a larger proportion 
of our food at home. 

During the war immense advances have been made by the agricultural 
industry. The position of the farmers has been improved, the position of 
laborers immeasurably improved. The efficient agricultural landlord has 
an important part to play. I hope to see a vigorous revival of healthy 
village life on the basis of these higher wages and of improved housing 
and, what with the modern methods of locomotion and the modern amuse- 
ments of the cinema and wireless, to which will soon be added televi- 
sion, life in the country and on the land ought to compete in attractive- 
ness with life in the great cities. 

But all this would cost money. When the various handicaps of war 
conditions are at an end I expect that better national housekeeping will 
be possible and that as a result of technical improvements in British agri- 
culture the strain upon the State will be relieved. At the same time, the 
fact remains that if expansion and improvement of British agriculture is 
to be maintained, as it must be maintained, and a reasonable level of 
prices is to be maintained, as it must be maintained, there are likely to 
be substantial charges which the State must be prepared to shoulder. 

Next there is the spacious domain of public health. 1 was brought up 
on the maxim of Lord Beaconsfield which my father was always repeat- 
ing: “Health and the laws of health.” We must establish on broad and 
solid foundations a national health service. 

Here let me say that there is no finer investment for any community 
than putting milk into babies. Healthy citizens are the greatest asset any 
country can have. One of the most somber anxieties which beset those 
who look thirty or forty or fifty years ahead, and in the field one can see 
ahead only too clearly, is a dwindling birth rate. In thirty years, unless 
the present trends alter, a smaller working and fighting population will 
have to support and protect nearly twice as many old people: in fifty 
years the position will be worse still. If this country is to keep its high 
place in the leadership of the world and to survive as a great power that 


| can hold its own against external pressure, our people must be encouraged 


by every means to have larger families. 
For this reason, well-thought-out plans for helping parents to contribute 
this life-spring to the community are of prime importance. The care of 
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the young and establishment of sound hygienic conditions of motherhood 
have a bearing upon the whole future of the race which is absolutely 
vital. Side by side with that is the war upon disease, which, let me remind 
you, so far as it is successful will directly aid the national insurance 
scheme. Upon all this, planning is vigorously proceeding. 

Following upon health and welfare is the question of education. The 
future of the world is left to highly educated races who alone can handle 
the scientific apparatus necessary for preeminence in peace or survival 
in war. I hope our education will become broader and more liberal. All 
wisdom is not new wisdom and the past should be studied if the future is 
to be successfully encountered. To quote Disraeli again in one of his 
most pregnant sayings: “Nations are governed by force or by tradition,” 
In moving steadily and steadfastly from a class to a national foundation 
in the politics and economics of our society and civilization, we must not 
forget the glories of the past nor how many battles we have fought for 
the rights of the individual and for human freedom. 

We must beware of trying to build a society in which nobody counts 
for anything except the politician or an official, a society where enter- 
prise gains no reward and thrift no privileges. I say “trying to build” 
because of all the races in the world our people would be the last to con 
sent to be governed by a bureaucracy. Freedom is their life blood. These 
two great wars, scourging and harrowing men’s souls, have made the 
British nation the master in its own house. The people have been rendered 
conscious that they are coming into their inheritance. 

The treasures of the past, the toil of the centuries, the long built-up 
conceptions of decent government and fair play and tolerance which 
comes from the free working of the parliamentary and electoral instity- 
tions and the great colonial possessions for which we are trustees in every 
part of the globe—all these constitute parts of this inheritance and the 
nation must be fitted for its responsibilities and the high duty human 
beings are endowed with, infinitely varying qualities and dispositions and 
each one different from the other. We cannot make them all the same. It 
would be a pretty dull world if we did. 

It is in our power, however, to secure equal opportunities for all. Facil- 
ities for advanced education must be evened out and multiplied. No one 
who can take advantage of higher education should be denied this chance. 
You cannot conduct a modern community except with an adequate supply 
of persons upon whose education, whether humanitarian, technical of 
scientific, much time and money have been spent. 
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There is another element which should never be banished from our 
system of education. Here we have freedom of thought as well as free- 
dom of conscience. Here we have been pioneers of religious toleration. 

But side by side with all this has been the fact that religion has been 
the rock in the life and character of the British people, upon which they 
have built their hopes and cast their cares. This fundamental element 
must never be taken from our schools and I rejoice to learn of enormous 
progress that is being made along all religious bodies in freeing them- 
selves from sectarian jealousies and feuds while preserving fervently the 
tenets of their own faith. 

The secular schooling of the great mass of our scholars must be pro- 
gressively prolonged and for this we must both improve our schools and 
train our teachers. 

After schooltime ends we must not throw our youth uncared for and 
unsupervised on to the labor market, with its blind-alley occupations 
which start so fair and often end so foul. 

We must make plans for part-time release from industry so that our 
young people may have the chance to carry on their general education 
and also to obtain specialized education which will fit them better for 
their work. 

Under our ancient monarchy, that bulwark of British liberties, that 
barrier against dictatorships of all kinds, we intend to move forward in 
a great family, preserving the comradeships of the war, free forever 
from the class prejudice and other forms of snobbery from which in mod- 
ern times we have suffered less than most other nations, and from which 
we are now shaking ourselves entirely free. Britain is a fertile mother 
and natural genius springs from the whole people. 

We have made great progress, but we must make far greater progress. 
We must make sure that the path to higher functions throughout our 
society and empire is really open to children of every family. Whether 
they can tread that path will depend upon their qualities, tested by fair 
competition. 

All cannot reach the same level, but all must have their chance. 

I look forward to a Britain so big that she will need to draw her leaders 
from every type of school and wearing every kind of tie. Tradition may 
play its part but broader systems must now rule. 

We have one large immediate task in the replanning and rebuilding of 
our cities and towns. This will make a very great call on all our resources 
in material and labor, but it is also an immense opportunity not only for 
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improvement of our housing but for employment of our people in the 
years immediately after the war. 

In the far-reaching scheme for reorganizing the building industry, pre. 
pared by the Minister of Labor and the Minister of Works, will be found 
another means of protecting our insurance fund from the drain of unem- 
ployment relief. 

Mr. Bevin is attacked from time to time, now from one side, now from 
another. When I think of the tremendous changes which have been ef- 
fected under the strain of war in the lives of the whole people of both 
sexes and of every class with so little friction, and when I consider the 
practical absence of strikes in this war compared to what happened in 
the last, I think he will be able to take it all right. 

You will see from what I have said that there is no lack of material for 
the four years’ plan for the transition period from war to peace and for 
another plan after that. 

For the present during the war our rule should be no promises but 
every preparation, including, where required, preliminary legislative 
preparation. Before I conclude I have to strike two notes, one of sober 
caution and the other of confidence that all our improvements and expan- 
sion must be related to a sound and modernized finance. A friend of mine 
said the other day in the House of Commons that “pounds, shillings, and 
pence were meaningless symbols.” This made me open my eyes and 
prick up my ears. What then are we to say about the savings of the peo- 
ple? We have just begun a “‘wings for victory” war savings campaign to 
which all classes have subscribed. Vast numbers of people have been 
encouraged to purchase war savings certificates. Income tax is collected 
from the wage earners of a certain level and carried to the nest egg for 
them at the end of the war, the government having the use of the money 
meanwhile. A nest egg similar in character will be given to the armed 
forces. 

For those whose houses have been destroyed by air raid damage and 
who have in many cases paid insurance are entitled to that compensation. 
All those obligations were contracted in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

At the end of this war there will be seven or eight million people in 
the country with two or three hundred pounds apiece, a thing unknown 
in our history. 

These savings of the nation arising from the thrift, skill or devotion of 
individuals are sacred. The State is built around them and it is the duty 
of the State to redeem its faith in an equal degree of value. 
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] am not one of those who are wedded to undue rigidity in the manage- 
ment of the currency system, but this I say: That over a period of ten 
or fifteen years there ought to be a fair, steady continuity of values if 
there is to be any faith between man and man or between the individual 
and the State. We have successfully stabilized prices during the war. We 
intend to continue this policy after the war to the utmost of our ability. 

This brings me to the subject of the burden and incidence of taxation. 
Direct taxation on all classes stands at unprecedented and sterilizing 
levels. Besides this there is indirect taxation raised to a remarkable height. 

In wartime our people are willing and even proud to pay all those 
taxes. But such conditions could not continue in peace. We must expect 
taxation after the war to be heavier than it was before the war, but we 
do not intend to shape our plans or levy taxation in a way which by re- 
moving personal incentive would destroy initiative and enterprise. 

If you'll take a single year of peace and takea slice through the industry 
and enterprise of the nation you will find work which is being done at 
the moment, work that is being planned for the next year and projects 
for the third, fourth, and even fifth year ahead which are all maturing. 

War cuts down all this forward planning, and everything is subordi- 
nated to the struggle for national existence. Thus when peace came 
along suddenly as it did last time there were no long carefully prepared 
plans for future. That was one of the main reasons why at the end of the 
last war after a momentary recovery we fell into a dreadful trough of 
unemployment. We must not be caught again that way. 

It is therefore necessary to make sure that we have projects for the 
future employment of the people and the forward movement of our in- 
dustries carefully foreseen and secondly that private enterprise and State 
enterprise are both able to play their parts to the utmost. 

A number of measures are being and will be prepared which will en- 
able the government to exercise a balancing influence upon development 
which can be turned on or off as circumstances may require. There is a 
broadening field for State ownership and enterprise, especially in rela- 
tion to monopolies of all kind. The modern State will increasingly con- 
cern itself with the economic well-being of the nation, but it is all the 
more vital to revive at the earliest moment a widespread, healthy, and 
vigorous private enterprise without which we shall never be able to pro- 
vide in the years when it will be needed the employment for our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen to which they are entitled after their duty has been 
done. 
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In this brief survey I have tried to set before you both hopes and 
fears: I have given both caution and encouragement. But if I have t 
strike a balance, as I must do before the end, let me proclaim myself g 
faithful follower of a larger hope. I will proceed to back this hope with 
some solid facts. Anyone can see the difficulties of placing our exports 
profitably in a world so filled with ruined countries. Foreign trade to be 
of value must be fertile. There is no use in doing business at a loss. 

Nevertheless, I am advised that in view of the general state of the 
world after the defeat of Hitler there will be considerable opportunities 
for reestablishing our exports. Immediately after the war there will be 
an intense demand both for home and export for what are called consum- 
able goods, such as clothes, furniture, and textiles. I have spoken of an 
immense building program and we all know the stimulus which that is 
to a large number of trades, including the electrical and metal industries, 
We have learned much about production under the stress of war. Our 
methods have vastly improved. The layout of our factories presents an 
entirely new and novel picture to the eye. Mass production has been 
forced upon us. 

Electrification of our industry has been increased 50 per cent. There 
are some significant new industries offering scope for the inventiveness 
and vigor which made this country great. When the fetters of wartime 
are struck off and we turn free hands to the industrial tasks of peace we 
may be astonished at the progress in efficiency we shall suddenly find dis- 
played. I can only mention a few instances. The field for activity, the 
ceaseless improvements in wireless and the wonders of radio-location 
applied to the arts of peace will employ the radio industry. Striking ad- 
vances are open for both gas and electricity as the servants of industry, 
agriculture, and the cottage home. There is civil aviation. There is for- 
estry. There is transportation in all its forms. We were the earliest in 
the world with railways, we must bring them up to date in every respect. 
Here in these few examples are gigantic opportunities which if used will 
in turn increase our power to serve other countries with the goods they 
want. 

Our own effort must be supported by international arrangements and 
agreements more neighborlike and more sensible than before. We must 
strive to secure our fair share of an augmented world trade. Our for- 
tunes will be greatly influenced by the policies of the United States and 
of the British Dominions, and we are doing our utmost to keep in ever 
closer contact with them. We have lately put before them and our other 
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friends and allies some tentative suggestions for the future management 
of the exchanges and of international currency, which will shortly be 
published. Let this be the first installment only. 

I have heard a great deal on both sides of these questions during the 
forty years I have served in the House of Commons and the twenty 
years or more I have sat in Cabinets. I have tried to learn from events 
and also from my own mistakes. And I tell you my solemn belief which 
is that if we act with comradeship and loyalty to our country and to one 
afother and if we can make State enterprise and free enterprise both 
serve national interests and pull the national wagon side by side, then there 
is no need for us to run into that horrible devastating slump or into that 
squalid epoch of bickering and confusion which mocked and squandered 
the hard-won victory we gained a quarter of a century ago. 

I end where I began. Let us get back to our job. I must warn everyone 
who hears me of a certain, shall I say unseemliness, and also of a danger 
of it appearing to the world that we here in Britain are diverting our at- 
tention to a peace which is still remote and to the fruits of a victory 
which have yet to be won while all the time our Russian allies are fight- 
ing for dear life and dearer honor in a dire, deadly, daily struggle against 
all the might of the German military machine, and while our thoughts 
should be with our armies and with our American and French comrades 
now engaged in decisive battle in Tunisia. 

I have just received a message from General Montgomery that the 
Eighth Army is on the move and that he is satisfied with their progress. 

Let us wish them godspeed in their struggle and let us bend all our 
efforts to the war and to the ever more vigorous prosecution of our su- 
preme task. 
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FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT " 
At Annapolis, Maryland, March 26, 19431 warni 
First let me say that I feel at home here. From my earliest years I have far ” 
been steeped in the atmosphere of Maryland. It is a keen personal plea | ® - 
sure to stand in Annapolis on the spot where Robert Eden once stood. und 

A few miles away, in the City Hall at Baltimore, now hang the pictures | ¥%* 
of the Calvert family from whom I am proud to be descended. They are in: 
friendly faces which I recognize from my childhood days, when they the e 
looked down on me from the walls of my father’s house. nr 

I am even prouder of the fact that one of the Calverts, the third Lord | @™ 
Baltimore, was the prime mover in the great Act of 1649, by which the _ 
early settlers were assured of full freedom to worship God according to Aa 
their conscience. That was nearly three hundred years ago, but our times . 
have given new significance to that event. 

Four and a half years have passed since I last stood on American soil, ton 
They are years that have changed the face of the world and brought sot 
much suffering to the human race. Some of us in Europe thought we saw oe 
the catastrophe approaching and felt the chill of the coming storm, | ™ F 
while many, both of my countrymen and yours, were still clinging to the - 
precarious hope of peace. This was, no doubt, excusable enough. There | ™Y. 
is always a strong temptation for countries to try to preserve their own | “P™ 
peace of mind by turning a deaf ear to the first warnings of danger from a 
abroad. 

We know now how vain were these hopes and efforts. So far as we -_ 
were concerned, Hitler finally destroyed any possibility of illusion by | . ~. . 
his repeated violation of treaties, by his open repudiation of any rule : 
but that of force. It was plain beyond argument that not Poland, not Eu- . 
rope itself, would satisfy his mad ambitions. His purpose was the con- nen y 
quest and domination of the world. oe 

Thus for the second time within a generation we are at war to redeem f dau 
our pledged word. _— 

The decision to take up the challenge was a decision of a united peo- wd 
ple at home. It was endorsed at once by the Parliaments and peoples of ow 
the great overseas dominions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and f 
South Africa—and by all parts of the British Empire. From that day in “ed | 






1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 27, 1943. 
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eatly September, 1939, there has been no turning back; there will be no 
tuming back until victory is won. 

We are not yet at the climax of the struggle; and I must repeat the 
warning I uttered when I first arrived here a fortnight ago. We have yet 
far to travel before the final triumph over our enemies in the West and 
in the East. In the interval, there will be strains and stresses, setbacks 
and disappointments. But if we nerve ourselves to meet these, if we 
work to the utmost of our strength, the result is not in doubt. 

In a struggle of this nature, it is clearly desirable that those upon whom 
the responsibility lies in each of the Allied belligerent States should meet 
in personal conference as often as they can. There is, in truth, no sub- 
stitute for such meetings. Men who do not know each other well cannot 
exchange views by dispatch or cable to the best advantage. I was there- 
fore happy to accept the invitation of your government to pay this visit 
to the United States. 

Nothing could have exceeded the kindness and hospitality that have 
been shown to me by everyone—by the President, by Mr. Hull, by the 
Members of Congress, and by all with whom I have been privileged to 
work. We have done much work together and we are both well pleased 
at the result. 

For myself I can only say this: In my life it has fallen to my lot on 
many occasions to visit foreign capitals, and I am sure that never in my 
experience has a journey been more worth while. You will not expect, I 
trust, sudden and sensational developments, for there will be none. But 
there has been a meeting of minds between us about the present and the 
future that will, we are sure, bear fruit. 

During my brief visit it has been my good fortune to spend some days 
in visits to your Army and Navy. I can assure you in all sincerity that 
I have never known a more inspiring experience. It is at once evident 
that your methods and organization are thoroughly well planned, but 
there is much more to it than this. Wherever I went, from the Deep 
South to the neighborhood of Washington, I found the same virile spirit 
of dauntless determination. Your young men are truly splendid. You have 
every cause to be proud of them and they to be proud of the country 
and the cause they serve. 

Let me now for a moment look back to our experience in this war and 
see if we may gain from it guidance for the future. I have said that we 
declared war to defend the sanctity of treaties, and we have tried in the 
ebb and flow of battle to keep this high purpose clear and constant before 
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our eyes. There have been some dark moments—the darkest probably 
being those of Dunkerque and the weeks that followed. Then for the 
first time in our remembered history we as a people faced national e. 
tinction. Every horror seemed possible. We walked through the fire, 

Yet that ordeal strengthened us and brought us a new spirit of fellow. 
ship and of endurance and of simple living, which I pray may remain 
with us long after the peril is passed. We gained then, I believe, a new 
sense of what our national life could be. Nor shall we ever forget your 
sympathy and your active help in the days when it needed an act of faith 
to believe even in our own survival. 

One incident in particular will be vivid in my recollection to my dy- 
ing day. It had been my duty as Secretary of State for War at that time 
to call upon the nation to enroll in a new force the Local Defense Volun- 
teers, since renamed by the Prime Minister the Home Guard. 

The men responded in numbers far exceeding our calculation. They 
were eager to drill and to fight, but we had no weapons for them. We had 
not equipment enough for the divisions of our regular Army saved from 
Dunkerque. Our industry, though working as it had never worked be 
fore, could not meet this demand. 

It was then that you made your first great gesture. In a brief span, 
you sent us more than a million rifles, guns, machine guns, and other 
weapons from your arsenals to arm our volunteers. I can recall today 
the anxiety with which we watched the voyage of those ships, and the 
relief with which we signaled each consignment safely brought to port 
by the gallant men of the Royal Navy and the merchant marine. Those 
weapons might well have meant the difference between life and death 
for us. Such acts of generosity and faith mean more in the history of two 
nations than all the speeches of statesmen or the labors of diplomacy. 

In that year when we stood alone against Germany and Italy, we had 
to take great risks. The collapse of France, with her overseas empire, 
had laid bare our strategic positions, not only in Europe, but over the 
whole of that area loosely called the Middle East, and in the Far East 
also. As a result, perilously weak as we were at home, we had to take 
armed divisions from our undermanned citadel of Britain and send them 
round the Cape to reinforce our threatened defenses. Even so, we tried 
to keep faith with our friends. 

We had given our pledge to the people of Greece, and the world will 
not forget their epic resistance. We, for our part, did all in our power to 
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help them. We failed, but that was not a failure of which we shall ever 
feel ashamed. 

It was in this same spirit that, on behalf of our Chinese allies, we re- 
opened the Burma Road in 1941. 

Let China not misdoubt us. We shall not forget how for years she re- 
sisted aggression single-handed. The Japanese brought against her all the 
terrors of mechanized war and she had little with which to oppose them. 
They burnt her cities. They tore from her large tracts of territory. They 
forced her armies inch by inch into the interior. But never for a moment 
did her resolution falter. Never has there been a thought of parley, and 
China no longer stands alone. : 

The day will come when the Burma Road will once again be open. It 
will carry to China an ever-increasing volume of supply, which the ef- 
forts of your country and mine are turning out daily from the assembly 
lines. 

As I have explained, with the fall of France we lost our reserves of 
material which had been transported there. If we were to rearm our 
trained divisions and to expand our forces and equipment, our own produc- 
tion could not suffice. 

It was in such an hour that lend-lease was born, that great conception 
by which once again the mighty resources of the New World were called 
in “to redress the balance of the Old.” In that hour, we knew, finally 
and beyond a doubt, that we were not alone in the cause for which we 
stood. 

Lend-lease began as a one-way traffic. It brought American tanks and 
guns and aircraft to the battlefields of North Africa and for the defense 
of Britain. It brought American ships to strengthen the Atlantic life- 
line. It brought American supplies of every kind, wherever they could 
be carried and the need was greatest. 

Today the picture is changing. Lend-lease has become the machinery 
for pooling the war effort of the United Nations, the material equivalent 
of the combined strategic planning of our armies and navies. It is no 
longer a one-way traffic. Each nation gives to the others what it can 
send and they need. 

The United States will remain the greatest arsenal of democracy, but 
Britain in her turn is sending supplies to Russia, to her other allies, to 
the American forces abroad, and even to the United States itself. But if 
we are glad to take our part in this common effort, we are none the less 
grateful for what we have received. 
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Life is hard for many people in Britain today. Shortages, discomforts, 
privations even, have been accepted by our people in a spirit of whid 
they have a right to be proud. Yet we have still to insure that they have, 
minimum of rations required for total war. We have to supply our fight. 
ing men with weapons to wage war to best advantage. We could not do 
these things without the food produced by your farms and industries 
and exported to us by your ships. 

You have been generous to those of our people who have come among 
you. Today we in our turn are happy to welcome your sons, brothers, 
husbands, and your daughters, too, in our cities and our homes. We are 
learning from them how alike are our peoples on both sides of the ocean 
in the things that matter most. London, scarred and seared and blacked- 
out though it is, yet presents an inspiring sight today. The youth of the 
world is there, united in the common garb of war. 

Your young men and ours rub shoulders with each other and with the 
young men of the nations united against a common enemy. There they 
achieve in a short span that national sympathy and understanding which 
years of diplomatic exchanges could never give. On five continents and 
seven seas, soldiers and sailors of the United Nations are living and fight- 
ing side by side. May they cherish in peace the friendship that they learned 
in war. 

May our young airmen who have renewed an old comradeship of the 
air carry that spirit with them on errands of peace. Upon them and their 
like, upon their friendship with one another, rests both the burden and 
the hope of mankind. Where our generation failed, I pray that theirs 
may succeed. It may be our last chance. It may be in very truth “the 
last best hope of earth.” 

In the period between the two wars the intentions of the peace-loving 
nations were excellent, but their practice was weak. 

If there is one lesson we should have learned from the distresses of 
those years, it is surely this: that we cannot shut our windows and draw 
our curtains, and be careless of what is happening next door or on the 
other side of the street. No nation can close its frontiers and hope to live 
secure. 

We cannot have prosperity in one country and misery in its neighbor, 
peace in one hemisphere and war in the other. And if we try to have 
these things we shall be back on the old road to world war. We shall 
never find security or progress within heavily defended national fortresses. 
We shall only find them by the greatest possible measure of cooperation. 
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The United Nations, and in particular the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, China, and the Soviet Union, must act together in war 
and in peace. 

The greatest of all peace aims is to insure that never again shall un- 
scrupulous leaders be able to carry their peoples into war and bring trag- 
edy on the world. We shall accordingly take steps for the physical pre- 
yention of this danger by the enforced disarmament of these gangster 
nations. We must insure that this protection of peace-loving peoples is 
maintained in full effectiveness for whatvever period may be necessary. 

We must therefore be ready to protect and maintain whatever settle- 
ment we devise, and one thing, I am sure, is, above all, essential. Never 
again must the civilized world be ready to tolerate unilateral infraction 
of treaties. For that would be to sap the whole foundation of the secure 
international life which it is our principal purpose to restore. 

We must prosecute the war to a final victory. We must determine to- 
gether to take steps to make sure that neither Germany nor Italy nor 
Japan can commit a like aggression again. We can do this if we will. If 
we do, we will fulfil the first condition of peace. 

And I take this opportunity once again to make plain that we have no 
secret engagements with any country, nor do we seek as a result of this 
conflict to extend our boundaries or increase our possessions. 

We in the British Commonwealth have grown up in the thought of 
cooperation. Some parts of the Commonwealth—the self-governing Do- 
minions—enjoy complete independence, while others are moving toward 
this goal. Our enemies have looked to this war, as they have looked to 
the last great war, to sound the death knell of this great association. 
Nothing in the world is more unlikely. 

The Commonwealth is a voluntary union. Its bonds are the will of 
peoples and races with a common past and a common purpose to travel 
the same way. Theirs is no static society, shrinking from change or fear- 
ful of the future. On the contrary, the British Commonwealth is capable 
of continuing development. We have sought to learn by our mistakes. 
The British Empire is the first in history to evolve the idea of self-govern- 
ing dominions. That is an entirely new conception in the world. We be- 
lieve that it can help us to reach our common aim—man’s freedom and 
self-government under the rule of law. 

It is in this spirit that we shall administer our trust for the peoples in 
our empire, whom it is our duty and our pledge to lead to full member- 
ship of our community of nations. 
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I maintain that these principles of our Commonwealth are not of lim 7 _ 


ited application. They are inseparable from the kind of world for which }, 

we are fighting, the kind of world we hope to see. That hope is today |, . ; 
gathering strength in North Africa, the Pacific, China, through enslaved | hh th 
Europe, and on the wide plains of Russia. 

Today more than ever war is one and indivisible. The enemies of, nd we 
your country are our enemies. A danger to us is a threat to you, as it 18 | insusp 
a threat to China and Russia. Let there be no mistake; we shall not rest | sace si 
upon our arms until every one of our enemies has unconditionally sur. 
rendered. 

We, no less than you and our partner China, have a score to settle 
with the Japanese; nor shall we cease fighting until that evil growth in” 
the Pacific has been cut back. We shall be with you in this to the end. 

When the defense of one is the defense of all, security and peace have 
no frontiers. Our common safety demands that overwhelming force be 
brought to bear against the aggressor wherever he may be. And what 
applies to war applies even more to the peace that is to come. I can say 
with confidence that today the men and women of Britain are alive to 
the fact that they live in one world with their neighbors. Only within 
an international system which is backed with sufficient force can the 
enterprise and liberty of the individual find protection. 

After the last war, the lack of power behind the international system 
led to the triumph of the dictators. This has more often been said than 
understood or heeded. On one side, we have the idea of a narrow and 
covetous nationalism which destroys the life of its own people first, and 
then the life of its neighbors. 

On the other, we have the idea of a close-knit framework of free na- 
tions—free as we in Britain, and you here, understand the word. We 
believe that it is only in such a framework as this that the individual can 
rise to the full height of his powers and call his soul his own. And we 
believe that it has been the world’s failure to create such a framework 
which has twice led to war in our time. This at least is certain: if we do 
not find the common ground on which to build this time, we shall not 
have deserved victory. 

Any new international authority that we may agree to set up can only 
succeed if it is backed by sufficient strength. 

It will not be enough for one country, or even two, to display the 
qualities necessary to protect the peace. The work will take all that 
America and Britain, Russia and China, and the United Nations can offer. 
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Your country is justly proud of the wide vision and the boldness and 
youthful vigor with which it thinks and acts. You will not find my coun- 

bound by any narrower horizon. 

In the common performance of this task you will find the peoples of 
gar Commonwealth—for I am sure that in this I speak for them all—full 
gi worthy parmers. You will find in them a toughness, a resolution, an 
msuspected fund of energy, a vitality of spirit, such as have more than 
mee surprised the world. 

Our joint task will be hard. But, for our part, we are proud of the com- 

with which we march. No one flag, on one government, no one lan- 
guage unite the peoples of our great alliance. We have one passport, 
freedom; one objective, victory, total and unmistakable; and one pur- 
pose, a just and lasting peace. 





